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Editorial Buzzings. 


We Regret to learn that earache 
and La Grippe have lately been afflicting 
Brother Ernest R. Root. We are glad 
to state that he is recovering his usual 
health. The weather has been so un- 
favorable of late that the indisposed 
would make a large army. 





















Quite a number of circulars have 
been sent to this office concerning the 
Cronkleton method of preventing after- 
Swarms, asking: ‘‘Is this a humbug?” 
‘*Ts there anything in it?” etc. Wedo 
not know anything about the ‘‘ method ” 
proposed to be sold. From correspond- 
ence with Mr. Cronkleton, we think 
that he is sincere, and his ‘‘intentions ” 
all right. But ‘*schemes” are many, 
and there are some who are suspicious 
of even honorable dealings. We, there- 
fore, advised him to select some bee- 
















keeper of undoubted integrity, who was 
well-known, then advertise this method, 
and have the money sent to the person 
selected, and after examination, if the 
method was approved, to have the 
modus operandi sent to each subscriber, 
and the money paid to him. Instead of 
following our advice, he has sent out 
circulars. That is all we know of it. 













-_—— 


Our Honey Prophet sends the 
following as his predictions for the 
honey crop of Iowa this year. As he 
came so near to being correct last year, 
his ‘‘ forecasts” become more interest 
ing. He says: 


I promised to give the bee-keepers my 
predictions of the honey crop for next 
Summer, sometime this month. I will 
confine myself to Iowa at present, and 
will give my predictions for the other 
States sometime next month. 


The honey-flow will be far better in 
Iowa next Summer than it was last, and 
it will be still better in the eastern part 
of the State. It will be the best in 
Jackson and Clinton counties. It will be 
good at Tipton, and from there north- 
east through Jackson county to the 
Mississippi River. The worst failure 
will be at Glenwood, Mills county, and 
from there northeast through Cass, 
Guthrie and Dallas counties. It will not 
be good at Des Moines, the capital, but 
will get better from Polk county east. 
The flow will not be good in the western 
part of the State, but will be fair in the 
eastern part as a general rule. 

Cosby, Tenn. Sam WILSON. 





Lately the Review has given small 
half-tone pictures of the authors of 
communications at the beginning of each 
article. While those in the February 
issue are an improvement, still we much 
prefer ordinary wood engravings. Friend 
Hutchinson is very enterprising, and 
deserves great credit for the general 
typographical excellence of the Review. 


The Ravages of La Grippe are 
growing in intensity. The number of 
apiarists reported at this office as under 
its power is quite alarming, 
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Mr. McKnight, in the last issue 
of the Canadian Bee Journal, pays his 
respects to Gleanings and the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL about the matter of the 
incorporation of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

Nothing now seems to need further 
remark, except, perhaps, the point about 
our consulting the rest of the ‘‘ Commit- 
tee on Incorporation,” and deferring the 
matter until after the Albany Conven- 
tion—but that idea never struck us. 

It was fully discussed at Keokuk, and 
decided almost unanimously in favor of 
incorporation. The committee was 
appointed to consummate the work—not 
to consult and defeat the vote of the cgn- 
vention ! 

The work of the committee was purely 
ministerial. The only point it had to 
decide was as to who should sign the 
incorporation blanks. That was done 
by a full, free, and almost unanimous 
vote! The ‘life members” were in- 
structed to sign the ‘‘blank applica- 
tion”—the Treasurer ‘‘pressed the 
button” (paid the fee), and the State 
**did the rest !” That is all there is of it. 


If the Association ever tires of that 
relationship, all it has to do is to change 
its name, thus becoming a new but not 
incorporated body, and be entirely free 
to do as it may be inclined. 

As far as the editor of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL is concerned, it is a mat- 
ter of no interest whatever, one way or 
another, and he would not give a button 
to influence the decision either way. He 


heartily endorses the concluding sen- 


tence of Mr. McKnight’s open letter to 
him, where he says: 


** And now, in conclusion, permit me 
to assure you that nothing which has 
transpired has lessened our esteem for 
the brethren across the border, with 
whom some of us have had much pleas- 
ant intercourse in the past. The friction 
is between bodies corporate, and not 
between individuals.” 


As these corporate bodies have offi- 
cially taken their positions, it is not 
worth while for the individuals to do 





anything else than to werk together 
harmoniously for the general .good. 
** Now, let us have peace.” 

The following from Bro. Root, also in 
reply to Bro. McKnight, will interest 
our readers : 


Editor Canadian Bee Journal :—I have 
read with much interest the reply, by 
Mr. R. McKnight, to my editorial re- 
marks regarding the action of the On- 
tario Bee-Keepers’ Association with 
reference to further affiliation. I am 
pleased to observe his friendly and 
cordial spirit; and I am sure that, on 
my part, while I felt that the committee 
were laboring under a big mistake (and 
I think so yet), I had only the kindest 
intentions toward them. 


It will be necessary to refer to only 
two points in reply to Mr. McKnight; 
and one is, I am certain that the pur- 
poses of incorporation, while they may 
not have been stated in open convention 
at Keokuk, were freely talked over in 
private conversation among the bee- 
keepers. 

I know that Capt. Hetherington was 
not the first one to dothis. Mr. Newman 
thoroughly explained the matter shortly 
after the Keokuk meeting, in an edi- 
torial—see page 6, Jan. 1, 1891, of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


As to what I meant by ‘‘available” 
matter, I will make an extract from a 
letter just received from Dr. Miller, 
which fully explains: 


DEAR ErneEst :—I do not believe Mc- 
Knight looked up ‘“‘available” in any 
common dictionary, or he would find a 
definition that would make your state- 
ment all right. Moreover, it seems 
strange that McKnight is not familiar 
enough with newspaper terms to know 
that the word ‘‘available” is a word 
constantly used to mean: ‘ For reasons 
satisfactory to ourselves we do not think 
it desirable to publish.” 

C. C. MILLER. 


I might go on and reply to other 
points; but I believe that further dis- 
cussion is ill-advised and unwise, as J 
have already made myself sufficiently 
plain in my origina] remarks on the sub- 
ject. I believe that, if we cannot agree, 
the best thing for us todo is to pleas- 
antly agree to disagree, as brothers, and 
let the matter drop. 

I am glad that Mr. McKnight feels 
that the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association is elastic enough to permit 
him to remain a member, as it surely is. 
In the same way, I hope the Ontario 
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Bee-Keepers’ Association is also elastic 
enough to permit me to become a mem- 
ber when I may find it convenient to 
cross the line. If we cannot affiliate in 
name, wecan, I am-~sure, associate in 
heart and spirit. Those of us in the 
United States who have felt the cordial 
entertainment from that fine body of 
Canadians while the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association has been in 
session on their territory, would not 
willingly break loose every tie of fellow- 
ship. _ Ernest R. Roor. 
Medina, O., Feb. 25, 1892. 





What Funny things do sometimes 
occur! One day, last week, we received 
two letters so diametrically opposed to 
each other, while estimating personal 
character, that we think it will be quite 
interesting to insert them here. 


One, which comes to us without sig- 
nature or address, was sent to another 
bee-keeper, who, it-seems, was thinking 
of submitting some description of an 
invention to us, for some purpose, and 
reads thus: 


‘*You can send your letter and patent 
to him, but Il want to warn you, before 
hand, that Newman isa dealer in api- 
arian goods, and heis not going to do 
anything fcr you, or anybody else, if it 
does not pay him to doit. The business 
world is utterly selfish, and our friends 
Newman and the Roots are no exception 
to the rule.” _-_ — 





In view of the fact that at least one- 
half of our time is spent in work which 
brings us no pay, and in which person- 
ally we have no financial interest—the 
above letter is very unfair and ungener- 
ous! Then, on the other hand, the 
following letter dated Feb. 20, 1892, is 
from one of our most prominent apicul- 
tural writers, whose good opinion we 
value more than fine gold: 


‘* FRIEND NEWMAN :—I wish especially 
to thank you for that reply to Jennie 
Atchley, found on page 262 of the last 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. When I com- 
menced to read the reply I almost ex- 
pected to find after each sentence, ‘but, 
so and so,” as I find in all other papers 
dealing in supplies, where any bee- 
keeper has the courage to stand up in 
opposition to the editor, as did Sister A. 





Your fairness and candor has always 
won my admiration during all these 
years you have published the AMERICAN 
BEE JouRNAL. Long may you live to 
be at the helm of that best of weeklies— 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL.” 





We wish to thank the brother for his 
kind words, for we know that they are 
not intended to flatter us. Such helps 
one to bear the many burdens of life. 
We are not perfect by any means, but 
we try to be fair and honorable ! 

It is preposterous to think that our 
estimate of an invention is controlled by 
our interest in the sale of supplies. The 
supply department is wholly in charge 
of the *‘ junior” member of the firm, 
and the editor does not concern himself 
about what is or is not kept for sale. 
Unless requested to give an opinion on 
the value of something new, he knows 
nothing about that department. 

On the other hand, the ‘‘junior” 
knows nothing about the matter pre- 
pared for he BEE JOURNAL, and seldom 
sees any article until he reads it after it 
is printed. 

Those who visit this office are well 
aware of this division of departmental 
labor, and can appreciate the unfairness 
of the first letter quoted. 

As it is so easy to misjudge our fellow- 
men, we should be very careful not to 
wound their feelings unnecessarily. 





——_ 


The Madison and Oneida County 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Oneida, N. Y., on 
March 9, 1892. It is hoped that there 
may be a good representation of the bee- 
keepers of that region. 








Canadian Postage Stamps. 
—We have a superabundance of them, 
and we would suggest that when Cana- 
dians desire to send fractions of a dollar 
that they inclose paper currency, and 
we will return the ‘‘change” in stamps. 
That will turn the tables, and relieve 
our supply, which consists of 1, 2, 3, 5 
and 10 cent stamps, 
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Queries and Replies. 


FERRO FSAI SAINI NFS SF eS FUENF EN SEN SER SEM INO 


Questions About Foul-Brood, 


Query 808.—1. Is there anything 
else closely resembling foul-brood? 2. 
Will foul-brood disappear of itself as 
early as July, with the hive still full of 
brood? These questions are of much 
interest to me, as I find nothing in api- 
arian books or papers stating just at 
what time in the season foul-brood dis- 
appears.—Arkansas. 





1. I do not know. 


2. I suspect not. 
—EvUGENE SECOR, 


1. If there is, I have never seen it. 2. 
No, sir.—P. H. EL woop. ‘ 


I have never seen a case of foul-brood. 
—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


I have never seen foul-brood, or any- 
thing like it.—Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 


1. Yes, chilled brood. 2. No; foul- 
brood will continue until the apiary is 
extinct, if allowed.—DADANT & Son. 


I have had no practical experience 
with foul-brood, but from what I have 
read I would say ‘‘No” to both ques- 
tions.—S. I. FREEBORN. 


1. Ido not know of any. 2. I do not 
think so, but I do not know. I am 
fortunate in having never seen foul- 
brood.—M. MAHIN. 


Iam happy to say thatI have never 
had any experience with foul-brood. If 


you have it in your apiary, I would ad-- 


vise you to burn all hives infected with 
it.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


1. ** Yes,” there are certain conditions 
that cause brood to die with many of the 
characteristics of foul-brood. 2. Foul- 
brood will not leave you in July, nor 
any other month.—H. D. Currine. 


1. I am glad that I can say thatI 
never have had any experience with 
foul-brood. 2. I never heard of foul- 
brood disappearing by July, or any other 
time, without treatment.—E. FRANCE. 


1. Not so far as I know. 2. Foul- 
brood, as a rule, does not disappear 
from the hive from one year’send to 
the other. The dead brood is there even 
when no brood-rearing is going on.—R. 
L. TAYLOR. 


1. I think not, but I have had no ex- 
perience with foul-brood, or anything 
resembling it. 2. I do not think, unless 





radical measures are adopted, that it 
will ever disappear during the lifetime 
of the bees.—C. H. DIrBBERN. 


1. From the fact that so much has 
bees said about just how to distinguish 
foul-brood, it seems pretty certain that 
other conditions may resemble it. 2. 
Does it ever disappear if let alone ?—C. 
C. MILLER. 


1. A noviee might mistake decompos- 
ing chilled brood for foul-brood. 2. I 
do not think that foul-brood will disap- 
pear at any season of the year, for the 
germs of it will remain until destroyed. 
If the hive is full of healthy brood at the 
time of the disappearance of the dis- 
ease, it has not been foul-brood—J. P. 
H. Brown. 


I know nothing of foul-brood by ex- 
perience. I never saw but one case in 
acomb on exhibition at a bee-conven- 
tion, and I backed up and looked at it 
with a spy-glass. With foul-brood more 
than anything else, do I believe in the 
adage, ‘*‘An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.”—JAmEs HED- 
DON. 


1. Nothing, absolutely nothing, that 
I have ever seen. 2. Foul-brood will 
not disappear at any season of the year ; 
but as it affects the immature bees only, 
it will not show as such, when the cells 
are all emptied of brood; although the 
germs of bacilli remain ready to attack 
the first brood that is attempted to be 
reared.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. All I know about foul-brood has 
been gathered by extensive reading. 
Chilled and starved dead brood at some 
stages of its decay may resemble foul- 
brood so as to deceive any one but the 
expert. 2. It is possible, but I doubt if 
the genuine disease ever wears out till 
it destroys the victim, and has nothing 
left to perpetuate the poison.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


1. I think not, at least not so near as 
to be mistaken by one informed. 2. I 
much doubt it. Do we know that it ever 
disappears, except that it just kills the 
colony ? and eyen then it remains to sow 
seeds of destruction if the seeds are 
sown, as will likely be the case; the 
robber bees being the sowers.—A. J. 
CooKk. 


1. There is such as will deceive the 
novice. 2. Foul-brood will not dis- 
appear of itself so long as it has brood 
to work on. Of course, you do not find 
anything ‘‘in apiarian books or papers 
stating at what time in the season foul- 
brood disappears,” and you never will in 
any work thatis reliable. If you have 
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foul-brood in your apiary, cure it by the 
starvation plan, and do-not let any one 
**fool” you into adopting any other 
plan; and if you are a careless, slipshod 
bee-keeper, get a careful hand to do the 
work for you, or dump the whole apiary 
and all its ‘‘ rixin’s” into a big bonfire, 
and done with the nuisance.—A. B. 
MASON. 


1. Yes, asortof dry dead brood. 2. 
Foul-bood never disappears until the 
colony becomes extinct. Where it has 
only just commenced in a colony, the 
bees may clean it out of the few cells 
containing dead pupz, so give a sem- 
blance of its disappearing, but the next 
season will find it more aggressive than 
ever.—G. M. DooLiTrLe. 


1. Notthat I knowof. 2. Foul-brood 
is not in the habit of disappearing until 
it destroys the colony. Take other dis- 
eases, however, it does not always pre- 
vail with the same virulence or malig- 
nancy, so that a colony sometimes tem- 
porarily recovers only to be again 
attacked the following Spring.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


1. Yes. Chilled brood may somewhat 
resemble fou!-brood. There is also a 
disease closely resembling foul-brood ex- 
cept as to virulence and contagiousness. 
This will sometimes go away of itself. 
2. Foul-brood is not of the disappearing 
kind. It may be covered up in Winter, 
but will be present as long as brood is 
reared in the infected colony.—J. A. 
GREEN. 


1. Yes; chilled larve about four or 
five days old, especially if the cool spell 
lasts several days, and the bees do not 
get to remove it rightaway. But it in 
no way smells like foul-brood, nor does 
it act like it when picked with a pin, as 
foul-brood seems ropy, and chilled brood 
more rotten, or more easily pulled apart. 
But the chilled brood flattens down, and 
looks like real fowl-brood, if you do not 
touch it. 2. Foul-brood will not dis- 
appear of itself at all, so long as there is 
material for it to live on. This you will 
surely find out if you ever have the real 
malignant foul-brood among your bees. 
Of course you may cure it by some of 
the many recipes, but it is a job.—Mrs. 
JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


You will look’in- vain through the 
whole catalogue of bee-papers and books 
to find the season when foul-brood dis- 
appears. When it has accomplished its 
work and destroyed all the colonies 
within reach, is the only time when it 
may be said to ‘*disappear.”—TuHE 
EDITOR. 





‘Topics of Interest. — 
the Ohio State state Convention, 


8. R. R. MORRIS. 

The eighth annual convention of the 
Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Association was 
held in West End Turner Hall,Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on Feb. 10, 11 and 12, 1892. 
The convention was called to order by 
President Chas. F. Muth, of Cincinnati, 
at 11 a.m., on Feb. 10, and the forenoon 
session was spent in hand shaking, 
social chat, and getting acquainted with 
each other. The convention adjourned 
unti] 2 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


After calling to order, the reading of 
the minutes of the last meeting was 
done by Miss Dema Bennett, of Bedford, 
O., who acted as assistant secretary. 
After the approval of the minutes, the 
following question was suggested by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, of Marengo, Llls.: ** What 
is a bee-space ?” 

The subject was opened by Dr. C. C. 
Miller, and followed by discussion. The 
conclusion arrived at was, 4 inch. 


Next came the reading of an essay by 
Miss Dema Bennett, on ‘*Taking up 
bee-keeping in a genéral way,” and 
‘““How to manage the apiary.” The 
essay was full of good hints on the sub- 
ject, and was ably discussed. 


One of the main topics of the essay, 
namely, ‘‘Cleaning debris out of hives in 
theSpring,” was decided to be a good 
idea, but should not be done until ‘the 
weather was sufficiently warm to avoid 
chilling the brood. 


Another prominent topic was, ‘‘ Care- 
lessness in bee-keeping,” which was dis- 
cussed at considerable length, and the 
conclusion arrived at, that no person 
should undertake to keep bees who was 
too careless to give them any attention. 


The consideration of ‘‘ Winter stores,” 
and ‘**‘ Labeling of honey for market,” 
were also well considered by Miss Ben- 
nett, and afterwards discussed by the 
convention. 

Adjourned until 7 p.m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The first subject for discussion was, 
‘*Which is the better for the present 
bee-keeper, that the number of bee- 
keepers and honey-producers be in- 
creased, or diminished ?” 
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The question was fully discussed, the 
convention agreeing upon the one idea, 
that no person should be encouraged to 
keep bees, who was not naturally 
adapted to the business. 


At this point an opportunity was given 
to pay dues, and also to become members 
of the Association, to which a large 
number responded. 


Subjects from the Question-Box. 


The question-box was next opened, 
and the following questions read and 
discussed: ‘* Was there an over-produc- 
tion of honey in the United States !ast 
season ?” 

Before discussing questions at any 
length, Rev. L. Johnson, of Kentucky, 
arose, and, by permission, introduced 
two sisters to the convention—Misses.* 
Amelia and Mary Beach, of Beach Bluff, 
Covington, Ky.—stating that they had 
recently lost their father, who was a 
bee-keeper, and as they desired to con- 
tinue the business, asked that a small 
contribution be raised for the purpose 
of purchasing ‘‘ Langstroth’s Revised” 
book ; $2.10 was very soon collected, 
and presented to the two sisters, which 
amount was more than sufficient to pay 
for the book. 

The question-box was again drawn 
upon, and the following question read: 
**Ts not 18 or 20 cents per pound a high 
price for comb-honey ?” 

Those who discussed this auestion 
agreed that 18 and 20 cents is a high 
price for comb-honey for this year, 
everything else being considered. 

Next question was, ‘‘ Would you put 
bees, wintered in-doors, out before they 
cam fly ?” 

This question was answered in the 
negative. 

The next question was asked by Dr. C. 
C. Miller, viz.: ‘*‘ What is a standard 
section ?” The 44%x4\4%x1 inches was 
rather agreed upon, but a few favored a 
little smaller section. : 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The morning session was opened with 
prayer by Rev. L. Johnson, after which 
communications from Dr. A. B. Mason, 
Mrs. Anna L. Cowan, O. A. Cory and D. 
B. Combaugh were read. An invitation 
sent in by the President of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, inviting the con- 
vention to visit the Chamber of Com- 
merce, was also read, whereupon Dr. C. 
C. Miller moved that a vote of thanks be 
extended to the Chamber of Commerce, 
for their kind invitation. 





Next, Mr. Chas. F. Muth read the 
following : 


The President’s Address. 


Fellow Bee-Keepers :— 


Since it is my oma duty to present 
the President’s address, I take pleasure in 
offering you a most heartfelt welcome to 
our “Queen City of the West.”” As our 
worthy Mayor said, sometime ago, ‘‘We 
can intrust to your care the keys of the 
city,”’ because it is a known fact that bee- 
keepers, as a class, rate second to none in 
regard to sociability and a general good 
character. We bid you a hearty welcome! 


Bee-keepers attend their meetings in 
order to renew old friendships, make new 
ones, and have a general good time among 
friends. But very few would abandon the 
comforts of their homes, and travel hun- 
dreds of miles, if pleasure alone was the 
eo~. The nerous rerum, the matter of 
dollars and cents, plays quite an important 
part. 


SOME IMPORTANT BEE-QUESTIONS. 


The question of how to make our business 
pay best is of vital interest to every one of 
us, especially at a time like the present, 
when competition with the sugar interests 
bears heavily on the prices of honey. The 
knowledge of economy in apiculture, and 
the art of producing the largest crops, is 
nowhere better elucidated than in our 
meetings. 

Bee-keepers have no secrets, asis the case 
among the followers of many other pur- 
suits. Perhaps all of us have gathered the 
most points from a personal exchange of 
ideas at bee-keepers’ meetings. 


The next question, and by no means the 
least, is, How can we market our hone 
best, and in what shape or manner offered, 
does it bring the best prices?! These are 


-the questions that bring us together, and 


the solution of which is exercising the 
brains of the best bee-keepers. 


SPRING MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 


Since extracted-honey has almost become 
a staple article, every bee-keeper may de- 
cide for himself whether he should produce 
comb or extracted-hofiey, or both. The 
main question with him is as to the bést 
means to employ for the production of a 
large crop. 

He may have the most prolific queens, 
his successful wintering may be an accom- 
plished fact, and his colonies may be in a 
flourishing condition four or five weeks 
previous to the beginning of the honey 
harvest, but, mis] by fine weather and 
the lively flight of his bees, he forgets that 
flowers, generally, yield no honey just at 
that period, and that the consumption of 
their stores is greatest when brood-rearing 
isatits best. Every thing may seem pros- 
perous to our sanguine friend until he sees 
dead larve at the alighting-boards. 


Upon examination, he finds the hives full 
of bees, no stores, and little or no larve in 
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the cells. The bees had found themselves 
short of food, hard times was staring them 
in the face, and, moved by the sense of 
self-preservaticn, they had sacrificed their 
young. They had pulled their larve out 
of the cells, and out of the hives,in order 
to make their stores hold out as long as 
possible. 

His bees should have been fed four or 
five weeks previous to this time, and now 
they must be fed without delay, and they 
must have a plenty, so as to make them 
breed up again. Butas it requires a time 
of three weeks before the first yonng bees 
will hatch out after the eggs are laid, and 
two weeks more before they become for- 
agers, and as our honey harvests hardly 
ever last longer than four or five weeks, 
often less than three weeks, the colonies 
will be in arg condition again just in time 
to be too late for that season. The bee- 
keeper has lost the earnings of his year’s 
labor, while, by a timely feeding, he would 
have secured a good crop of honey. It is 
just there where most bee-keepers make 
their mistake, and not beginners only com- 
mit that error. 

The consumption of their Winter stores 
begins with brood-rearing, and in the same 
ratio that the brood ‘increases, the stores 
decrease. The question whether more 
honey is consumed by out-door or in-door 
wintering is, therefore, immaterial. The 
difference is small. The old bees only are 
the foragers, while their young stay at 
home, taking care of the brood, preparin 
the cells for the reception of eggs an 
honey, ripen the honey, and close the cells 
when filled. 

It is, therefore, of the greatest impor- 
tance to have our colonies strong in old 
and young bees, and ready for the harvest 
at the time the season begins, which is, in 
southern Ohio, the latter part of May, the 
time when white clover comes into bloom. 


MARKETING OF THE HONEY CROP. 


The marketing of honey proves often as 
difficult a matter as its production. Bee- 
keepers can form no “trusts,’’ and their 
abilities and individual tendencies are 
differently developed. They seek a mar- 
ket where they can best find it. But the 
object of all should be to offer their honey 
in neat, clean packages. 


Comb-honey should always be put up in 
neat glass cases, or in neat cartons, as the 
case may be. It should be properly graded 
as to quality. The sections should be clean, 
and no combs of dark color should be 
mixed with the white. The front row ex- 
posed to view, should always be a fair 
sample of the contents of the case. 

One-pound sections (n4x4%) are the 
most salable, while smaller ones are in no 
demand. Two-pound sections al8o, nicely 
filled with white combs, find a ready sale 
in our market. We make but little differ- 
ence, if any, in the price of the two. Con- 
sumers make a decided distinction between 
clover and basswood extracted-honey, 
while such is not the case with comb. 
Comb-honey is a fancy article, and must 








be white. Its attractive appearance, prin- 
cipally, insures a ready sale. 


HONEY AND SUGAR COMPETITION. 


Extracted-honey seems to have become a 
staple article in spite of all the obstacles 
putinits way. The bounty on sugar, with 
the exclusion of honey, discriminates 
against the production of bee-keepers, and 
is an injustice which Mr. McKinley and his 
committee would not have been guilty of, 
had they been posted on the subject. It is 
of vital interest toa large class of indus- 
trious and loyal citizens to have honey 
come in under the same laws protecting 
the production of other sweets. Bee- 
keepers must spare no efforts to have 
justice done them in this respect. 


We arein favor of a protective tariff. 
The West India Islands have a honey har- 
vest of about eight months in a year, while 
the season on this continent does not ex- 
ceed four weeks, on an average. If the 
duty were taken off the import of foreign 
honey, Cuba alone would swamp our coun- 
try, and deal a blow at the most vital 
parts of apiculture. 


Bee-keeping, being a branch of agricul- 
ture, which receives the fostering care of 
our Government, should by no means be 
neglected. Bee-keepers must spare no 
efforts to guard against such calamity. 


FREIGHT RATES ON HONEY. 


Freight rates on extracted-honeyg in bar- 
rels, which is of the same consistency, 
weight, and of about the same value as 
syrup or molasses, are exhorbitant and 
unjust. The former is rated under first- 
class freight, and the latter under fifth- 
class. In other words, railroad companies 
charge us about $1.50 for a barrel of 
molasses from New Orleans to Cincinnati, 
and about $5.50 for honey, which is detri- 
mental to the trade,and should be remedied. 


The Inter-State Commerce Commission 
has been petitioned by us, and numerous 
letters have been addressed to freight 
agents, but—great bodies move slow, we 
must try again, and never rest until honey 
and syrup are rated under thesame class. 


PACKAGES FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 


The most popular packages for retailing 
extracted-honey are, perhaps, square glass 
jars holding from 5 ounces to 2 pounds ; 
and tin buckets holding 5, 10, 25 and 50 
or 60 pounds.. 

The objections to granulation of honey 
become less with every year, as the public 
becomes more acquainted with its nature, 
and convinced that its granulation works 
rather an improvement to the flavor, and 
is no deterioration, as it erroneously had 
been looked upon. 


THE TRADE IN EXTRACTED HONEY. 


There is a larger trade done now, in ex- 
tracted-honey, for family use, than we had 
any reason to expect only ten years ago. 
Honey is cheaper than butter, more whole- 
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some, and can be spread on bread like 
butter. Few families in large cities do 
without honey on their tables. 


But the largest business, by far, is.done 
with manufacturers. We alone have cus- 
tomers to whom we shipped 1,500 to 5,000 
pounds per week, and we have sold re- 
peatedly a carload of extracted-honey to 
single firms. Honey in barrels and half 
barrels is the shape preferred by manu- 
facturers, but no particular objections are 
made to tin cans. The principal requisite 
seems to be that the honey is put up in 
clean and tight packages. No excuse is 
accepted by manufacturers and other 
buyexs for uncleanliness. 


Here I must repeat a remark made be- 
fore this, that no honey should be barreled 
direct from the extractor. All extracted- 
honey should stand in open vessels fora 
few days at least (the longer the better), 
for evaporation and ripening, and it must 
be thoroughly skimmed before it is bar- 
reled. The thick, ripe honey settles to the 
bottom, while its thin, watery parts rise to 
the top, together with the specks of wax of 
the uncapping of the combs. During the 
rush of the season, and when evaporating 
cans are scarce, the thick honey may be 
drawn off from below, and the new ex- 
tractings be added to the rest. Honey so 
treated will form a solid granulation, and 
no watery pools full of specks of wax are 
found under the bunghole. No fermenta- 
tion will take place, even if the honey is 
kept in a cellar. 


WORLD’S FAIR APIARIAN EXHIBIT. 


The participation of Ohio bee-keepers in 
the Columbian Exposition should be con- 
sidered by the convention. 


I recommend the appointment of Dr. A. 
B. Mason, of Auburndale, O., as General 
Superintendent of the Bee-Department at 
the World’s Fair. Dr. Masonis a man of 
experience, and possesses the confidence of 
the bee-keepers of the country. 


I recommend, also, that a committee be 
appointed to confer with the Agricultural 
Commission of the State,as to space, and 
the appropriation due to the bee-keepers. 
It seems to me to me that an appropriation 
of $5,000 would meet the requirements 


necessary to be made worthy of the State - 


and the bee-keepers of Ohio. It is neces- 
sary to impress upon the General Govern- 
ment the magnitude at stake of the bee- 
keeping interests of the country. 

Cuas. F. Mura. 


After the reading of President Muth’s 
address, Miss Dema Bennett moved that 
Dr. A. B. Mason be recommended as 
General Superintendent of the Apiarian 
Department at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, to be held in Chicago in 18983. 
The motion was carried unanimously. 


James H. Colville suggested that Presi- 
dent C. F. Muth state to the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce the inequality 





that exists at the present time between 
the freights, on extracted-honey and 
molasses in barrels. It was also re- 
solved that this convention ask the in- 
fluence of Messrs. C. F. Muth, A. I. 
Root and Thomas G. Newman, in get- 
ting extracted-honey put in the same 
class of freight rates as molasses. 


At this point the convention took a 
recess, and en masse accepted the in- 
vitation to visit the Chamber of Com- 
merce, which was found to be im session. 
The convention was received and treated 
with a great deal of courtesy. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


First was an essay by G. W. Demaree, 
on, ‘‘ How to prevent swarming.” As 
Mr. Demaree was not present, Miss 
Dema Bennett read the essay, after 
which it was discussed. All complimented 
the essay very highly, and regretted 
that Mr. Demaree couid not be present. 


This question was next drawn from 
the box, ‘‘Is it best to put queen-ex- 
cluders between the brood-nest and the 
sections ?” It was arguedin the main 
that it is not necessary. 

Mr. O. A. Cory next offered the fol- 
lowing question, ‘‘Is it necessary that 
the combs all be capped before extract- 
ing them ?” It was decided by discus- 
sion that it is not necessary, as honey 
can easily be ripened after it is extracted. 


‘*Is melilotus alba, or sweet clover, a 
good honey-plant? Also, is it a good 
fertilizer ?” 

Mr. O. A. Cory stated that at one time 
he had received about 600 pounds of 
honey from it, but thought it would be a 
difficult comb-honey to ship, on account 
of its brittleness. 

President Muth claimed that it would 
kill out white clover, while J. B. Hains 
thought it a pretty good honey-plant. 
No one recommended it as a good ferti- 
lizer. 

‘** Should bee-keepers ask the Govern- 
ment to put a bounty on honey, the same 
as there is now on sugar? 

Mr. J. B, Hains, with the greatest of 
emphasis, said ‘**No.” All who dis- 
cussed the question argued against a 
bounty on honey. 

‘* Which is preferable, top or bottom 
ventilation?” The arguments all favored 
bottom ventilation. 

Adjotirned until 7 p.m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The evening session was opened with 
the following question: ‘‘ Do bees punc- 
ture grapes and other fruit?” All 
claimed that bees do not puncture, or 
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injure fruit, but that they will work on 
it some after something else breaks the 
skin. 

The foul-brood question was discussed, 
and the total destruction of all colonies, 
hives, combs, honey and bees was ad- 
vised as soon as the dreaded disease 
shows itself. 

“The fertilization of the flowers by 
bees,” was next discussed. Dr. C. C. 
Miller gave a very interesting and in- 
structive argument in favor of the bees 
as regards their importance as ferti- 
lizers. All acquiesced in the statement 
of Dr. Miller. 

The hour having arrived that Dr. 
Miller was to board the train for Medina, 
O., he was induced to read an article, 
which he did, entitled, ‘* George Wash- 
ington and his little hatchet.” The sub- 
ject was on old one, but the unique 
manner in which the Doctor rendered it 
made it new to all present. After, the 
reading, a general hand shaking and 
‘*Good-bye Doctor” was engaged in for 
a short time, after which the Doctor 
left. 

Miss Dema Bennett read the following 
resolutions : 


ResolWwed, That the hearty thanks of 
the Association be tendered to the pro- 
prietors of the West End Turner Hall 
for the free use of their commodious 
hall for our meetings; also for all other 
courtesies extended to us on this occa- 
sion. . 

Resolwed, That we extend our thanks 
also to the press of the city for the in- 
terest manifested by them in this meet- 
ing, and for favorablecomments appear- 
ing in the several papers of the city; 
also thanks to the various railroad com- 
panies which have given us reduced 
rates. 

Resolwed, That we, as members of this 
Association, are saddened by the tidings 
from our venerable friend and bene- 
factor, Rev..L. L. Langstroth, and sin- 
cerely hope for his speedy restoration to 
a comfortable degree of health and 
strength. 

Resowed, That we appreciate the 
benefit conferred upon us by the pres- 
ence of Dr. C. C. Miller, of Marengo, 
Ills. ; and the ladies and gentlemen of 
our sister States, Kentucky and Indiana, 
and hope that our future conventions 
will again be enlightened by their 
presence. 

ResoWwed, That this Association does 
most heartily recommend and endorse 
the recommendation of the ‘‘ North 
American,” and also several of the State 
bee-keepers’ associations, that Dr. A. B. 
Mason, of Auburndale, O., be appointed 





Superintendent of the Apicultural De- 
partment of the United States at the 
Columbian Exposition to be held in the 
city of Chicago, in 1898. 

Miss DeMA BENNETT, 

J. B. HAIns, 

W. O. Trrvs, 

Committee. 

After the adoption of the foregoing 
resolutions, the question, ‘*‘ How to ren- 
der beeswax ?” was discussed. It was 
advised never to render wax in iron 
kettles, but use tin kettles for this 
purpose. 

S. R. Morris said that he had always 
rendered wax in iren kettles, and got 
wax nice enough to carry off the red 
card at the Ohio Sate Fair, at Columbus. 

J. B. Hains sald he uses the wax ex- 
tractor. 

**Should the bee-keepers of Southern 
Ohio and Northern Kentucky produce 
comb-honey or extracted-honey ?” 

J.T. Connelly advised the production 
of extracted-honey. 

O. A. Cory said he worked one-third of 
his apiary for extracted, and two-thirds 
for comb-honey; and favors curing 
comb-honey ten or twelve days after 
being taken from the bees, by keeping it 
in a warm, well-ventilated room before 
it is fit for market. 

Next was the reading of Dr. G. L. 
Tinker’s essay by President C. F. Muth, 
the Doctor being absent. 

The subject was, ‘‘Are closed-end 
frames preferable to open-end ones ?” 
The want of time prevented the discus- 
sion of the essay, but the writer argued 
in favor of the open-end frame. 


After the reception of three more 
members and their dues, the convention 
adjourned until 9 a.m., the following 
day. 


THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The first subject was by O. A. Cory, 
‘*Are the divided swarms less vigorous 
than natural ones?” Mr. C. opened the 
discussion, and was followed by others, 
all of whom discouraged the practice of 
dividing colonies, thereby weakening 
and lessening the amount of surplus 
honey. 

Dr. R. A. Mullenaux practices divid- 
ing colonies, but rears his own queens, 
and supplies the queenless colony with a 
queen immediately. 

W. O. Titus asked Dr. Mullenaux how 
long he would keep virgin queens caged, 
and his answer was, ‘‘As long as ten 
days, if necessary.” He also advises 
introducing virgin queens to colonies 
having plenty of young bees and brood. 
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At this point the President asked the 
convention where they would hold their 
next meeting. Cleveland, Columbus, and 
Washington Court House were named, 
but it was decided to go to Washington 
C. H. 

The election of officers was the next 
in order, and resulted as follows: 

President—S. R. Morris, of Blooming- 
burg, O. 

Vice-President—Chas. F. Muth, of 
Cincinnati. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Dema 
Bennett, of Bedford, O. 

J. B. Hains, E. R. Root, John Calvert, 
and O. A. Cory were appointed a com- 
mittee to meet with the Agricultural 
Board and the Commissioners of the 
World’s Fair. 

The reading of the Secretary’s and 
Treasurer’s reports was next in order, 
and it was found that there was a deficit 
of $8.00, which was very soon made up 
and the books balanced. 

On motion President Chas. F. Muth 
was made an honorary member of the 
Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Asssociation. 


The convention then adjourned to 
meet at Washington C. H., Ohio, at the 
call of the President, sometime during 
the Winter of 1892-93. 

S. R. Morris, Sec. 


—_ 


Grading Comb-Honey, Ete. 


F. GREINER. 











While the above. subject is up for dis- 
cussion, would it not be well for all, who 
feel interested, and have auything to 
offer, to take a handinit? Permit me 
to give my ideas on this important sub- 
ject. 

To begin with, I want to say that 
location has much to do with the method 
of grading. The honey gathered in my 
locality is extremely difficult to grade. 
In most seasons we have it in all shades, 
from the light-colored basswood and 
sumac to the dark buckwheat—yes, and 
still darker honey-dew. 

A distinction could be made between 
six or eight different colors; now if we 
must add still other grades as to appear- 
ance, finishing, all sealed or not, travel- 
stained, etc., we would soon, by multi- 
plication, have 25 or 30, or more differ- 
ent grades. Of course such a thing 
would be an impracticability. 

It is undesirable to have many grades 
if it can be avoided. In other locations, 
practically only one kind of honey is 
stored in the sections; here we find the 





whole honey-crop of uniform color. The 
Shenandoah Valley is such a location, 
to judge from my two years’ experience 
there. I found the grading a very easy 
matter—selection as to weight was all 
that was necessary. 


In my estimation, color in grading 
should stand first. I observed in the 
retail trade, the lighter colored the 
honey, the higher it -is rated. I believe 
it is far less essential that all cells next 
to the wood be filled and sealed ; in fact, 
I would pay no attention to this what- 
ever; but otherwise there should be no 
unsealed cells (or nearly none) any- 
where, andin any grade. However, I 
consider it of importance to have the 
sections of as even weight as possible. 
I would put the ligher, as wellas the 
heavier ones, by themselves; but in the 
same grade, if of the same color. 


If we examine the market reports of 
the different places, we find that at pres- 
ent three distinct grades at most are 
being recognized, viz.: 1, white, fancy 
or choice; 2, fair or mixed; 3, buck- 
wheat. All honey must be embraced in 
these three grades, and I wonder if they 
are not sufficient for allemergencies. I 
have graded quite a number of tons of 
honey according to this schedule. I have 
placed the white clover and basswood 
honey into grade No. 1. - All off-grade 
and slightly mixed with dark honey, into 
No. 2; and buckwheat and dark honey 
into No. 3. - 

It seems to me that we do not need 
anything better, and I hope the leading 
bee-keepers may not go into extremes, 
making the grading of comb-honey such 
a difficult task, that we common mortals 
may be unable to accomplish it accord- 
ing to the rules. 

I see no good reason why one section 
of superfine honey should not be placed 
in the same grade with its mate, solely 
on account of a few cells next to the 
wood being unsealed, or because the 
wood part of the section is somewhat 
soiled. (Badly soiled sections no bee- 
keeper ought to use, and while being on 
the hive they ought to be so protected 
that they cannot be soiled.) 


Summing up, I would upge, that the 
already acknowledged three grades be 
accepted as the standard. 


Furthermore, I want to say: ‘To 
signify the different grades by letters, I 
am inclined to think is a mistake. Num- 
bers are much the simplest, and have a 
meaning in themselves. Even without 
explanation all will understand at once 
that No. 1 stands for best grade, No. 2 


: for second grade, etc.; but to signify A, 
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C, M and S will always necessitate ex- 
planations, which may be misunderstood 
or forgotten, and thus cause confusion, 
dissatisfaction and loss. 


NET WEIGHT ON HONEY-CRATES. 


Another point I wish to bring up for 
discussion, although it may not have 
much to do with grading, is this: It 
seems to answer all purposes to just 
mark the net weight upon each crate. I 
have done this for years, and find that it 
is all that is necessary. Would it not be 
well to have an understanding all 
around, while we are about it ? 


The sooner we have this grading 
business settled, the better; and if we 
could come to an understanding before 
the next crop is to be marketed, it would 
be a great advantage. Still, it may be 
advisable to content ourselves until the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion meets again. 

Naples, N. Y., Jan. 25, 1892. 








Drone-Excluder Perforated Zinc. 


DR. G. L. TINKER. 








Quite a number of bee-keepers in the 


last few years have expressed a desire 
for a perforated zinc that would allow 





Drone-Excluder Zine. 


the passage of the queens and workers, 
but would exclude the drones. 


Zinc of this kind is best usedin the 
common queen and drone trap instead 
of queen-excluder zinc. Its principal 
use ison colonies having objectionable 
drones where a virgin queen must be 
allowed to fly out to mate. There are 
few bee-keepers but have one or more 
such colonies where it is desired to 
change the colony and queen, as in 
Italianizing, andin the superseding of 
hybrid queens, etc. 


In these cases a queen-trap may be 
put on, and may catch all the drones 





that are ready to fly out, but as there 
are young drones constantly hatching 
and maturing, it will beseen that if such 
a colony has a virgin queen, the queen- 
trap must be taken away from it for 
a few days until the queen is mated. So 
that when she issues there will be many 
objectionable drones to fly out with her. 
The placing of a trap with the drone- 
excluder zinc before such a colony will 
catch the drones and allow the young 
queen to pass out readily. 


Not alone many bee-keepers who de- 
sire to keep a pure stock of bees, but the 
queen-breecer more especially is inter- 
ested in the use of drone-excluder zinc, 
for he will be able to effectually prevent 
in-and-in breeding by the undesirable 
mating of his young queens. 

In my own experience as a queen- 
breeder, I have many times been obliged 
to look through a colony of bees comb 
by comb, and hand-pick objectionable 
drones, and also to destroy the drone- 
brood. If I had had drone-excluder 
zinc, all of this trouble would have been 
unnecessary. 

I might also add that this zinc has 
been used for screening purposes in 
threshing machine separators in thresh- 
ing wheat, and it has been found supe- 
rior toevery other kind of screen that 
has been used. 

A machine in use the past harvest in 
this county having this zinc, cleaned the 
wheat so perfectly that it was sought 
for far and near to the exclusion of other 
machines. 

New Philadelphia, O. 


[A sheet of this queen-excluding zinc, 
from Dr. Tinker, is placed in our 
Museum for the inspection of visitors.— 
Ep. | 


+o 


Early Brood—Bee-Items. 


J. A. HOLMBERG. 








The last of November, 1891, I moved 
all colonies into the bee-house, except 
one which I left on the summer stand, 
and they seem to winter nicely. On Jan. 
30, 1892, one colony became worried, 
and I moved it out, as that was a fine 
day—48°, Fahr., above zero. I exam- 
ined it, and to my surprise it had 5 
inches square of sealed brood, and 
lots of eggs. Then I went to the hive 
on the summer stand, and found the 
same condition. I have between 50 and 
60 colonies in the bee-house. 
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The Simplicity hive I like very much, 
as the frames are nice to handle, and 
the arrangement is easy to put on. 

Last year I extracted from one colony 
150 pounds of white clover honey, and 
had one swarm beside. The dovetailed 
hive I do not like as well. I should like 
the Simplicity frames in the Summer 
time, and frames 12x12 inches to win- 
ter bees on. 

I work my apiary for extracted-honey, 
asIcan sell that best. I sell all my 
honey at home for 15 cents a pound. I 
obtained 1,800 pounds of white clover 
honey last year. I secured scarcely any 
Fall honey. There are about a dozen 
bee-keepers here, and we all sell honey 
at the same price, and my customers 
know, year after year, what they have 


pay. 

It is a different thing with the comb- 
honey here. Wecan get comb-honey for 
10, 12 or 15 cents a pound from com- 
mission houses, shipped from other 
States here. I am sorry that comb- 
honey is not worth more. A strange 
bee-keeper came into this neighborhood, 
and had a load of honey to sell, but he 
could not sell it at any price, because 
the people did not know whether it was 
honey or not; but then he spoiled the 
honey market for me for sometime. 


I have kept bees since I was 12 years 
of age, except between 1878 and 1882, 
and now lam 37 years old. The BEE 
JOURNAL is a welcome visitor. I read 
it through the same day that it comes. 

St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 15, 1892. 


OS 


The Colorado State Convention. 


[Continued from page 256.] 








AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The question, ‘‘ Which is the most 
profitable, comb or extracted-honey ?” 
by F. O. Blair, was responded to as fol- 
lows: 

H. L. Rauchfuss—I do not know, but 
think there is very little difference ; it 
is impossible to decide withouta great 
deal of experience. 

R. H. Rhodes—Extracted was the 
most profitable, but at present I do not 
know. 

W. L. Porter—I have had 15 years’ 
experience, but I do not know; I can 
get one-third more extracted than comb- 
honey. I have about decided that honey 
in the comb is the most salable. 

Chas. Adams—The price received 
should determine which we are to pro- 
duce. 





L. Brock—I prefer to produce comb 
honey ; it is less work, costs 1% cents 
per pound to produce. 

H. L. Rauchfuss—It does cost some 
bee-keepers 15 cents per pound to pro- 
duce comb-honey, but they do not 
know it. 

Mrs. Hartman—I do not think that an 
able bodied man can afford to keep bees, 
the profits are too small. 

E. B. Porter—I extend an invitation 
from the Weld County Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. 

T. H. Rhodes—I move that the 
‘*Honey Day” committee be increased 
by four members. Carried. 

J. B. Adams, Chas. Adams, E. B. 
Porter and R. C. Aiken were appointed 
as additional members. Resignation of 
V. Devinney from ‘‘ Honey Day” com- 
mittee accepted. 

Dr. Shaw—We are expecting to have 
an exhibition here in Denver, and the 
honey show should be held then. 


Wintering Bees in Colorado. 


‘** Which is the best plan for wintering 
bees in Colorado ?” 

W. L. Porter—I have decided that it 
is best to winter them on the summer 
stands, with chaff above the brood- 
frames. 

L. Brock—I winter my bees success- 
fully with a tight board fence to the 
west of them, and straw packed around 
the hives. 

Mrs. Booth—In wintering, P'give them 
no protection except a gunny-sack over 
the tops of the frames. 

J. B. Adams—I used to place my hives 
over a bin witha roof over, and chaff 
packed around them ; the chaff got wet 
and heated, which did harm. I winter 
bees now on the summer stands, with 
chaff in the upper story. 

J. M. Clark—I have always wintered 
bees successfully on the summer stands, 
with nothing but a gunny-sack over the 


. brood-nest. 


L. Brock—If bees go into winter 
quarters strong with plenty of honey, 
but little protection is needed. My aver- 
age yield per colony of comb-honey has_ 
been 60 pounds. My bees that are in 
hives facing south, winter better than 
those fronting eastward. 

F. C. Blair—My experience is, that in 
wintering but little protection is needed. 


R. C. Aiken—A very little packing is 
necessary through the Winter, Spring is 
the time when they need protection. I 
would front the hive eastward, so the 
bees will take their exercise in the 
morning. 
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H. L. Rauchfuss—Our loss in winter- 
ing is very small. We simply put chaff 
above the brood-nest; in the Spring we 
contract the brood-camber by the use of 
two division-boards, one on each side, 
and place honey outside the division- 
board for the bees to transfer to the 
brood-chamber. 

Chas. Adams—The main feature in 
wintering is to have good young queens. 

Mrs. Greér—I have placed my bees 
under an open shed, but the condensed 
moisturein the hives runs out at the 
entrance. 

Chas. Adams—That is a common 
thing. 

Mrs. Booth—I never saw anything of 
the kind. 

R. A. Southworth—With proper pack- 
ing no moisture is discernible. 

J.B. Adams—If water was running 
from the entrance of my hives, I would 
expect the bees to die; I would decide 
right away that they were too cold. 

Chas. Adams—It is asign that the bees 
are too warm. 

R. C. Aiken—I recommend plating an 
absorbent above the brood, this will let 
the moisture pass through and retain 
the warmth. I would make a request 
that all members state when their honey 
flow begins and ends; also the source. 


Question-Box Subjects. 


** How do you prevent swarming ?” 

H. L. Rauchfuss—Produce extracted- 
honey, and thus prevent it. 

“1s it advisable to exchange the out- 
side brood-frames with those in the cen- 
ter of the brood-chamber, to increase the 
breeding capacity ?” 

R. C. Aiken—It is proper and good, if 
thoroughly understood. 

‘*Shall we have a rule for estimating 
the cost of honey? and if so, what shall 
it be ?” 

J.B. Adams—In estimating the cost 
of honey, everything in connection with 
it should be figured. 

B. Honnet—We should not figure on 
Spring count, but on the whole number 
of colonies in the apiary at the time the 
honey is produced. 

J. M. Clark—To estimate from the 
Spring count, is the only correct way. 

‘‘What was the cause of the scart 
supply of honey the past season ?” 

Mrs. Booth—Damp weather prevented 
the flowers from secreting honey. 

Mrs. Rhodes—The alfalfa was cut too 
soon. 

Mrs. Greer—We had too much wet 
weather. 

F. O. Blair—The weather was too dry 
in my locality. 





** Does it pay to use separators ?” 

L. Brock—I do not want them, 

** Would this Association recommend 
the planting of Japanese buckwheat for 
bee-pasturage ?” 

**No, the honey is too dark,” many 
replied. 

“Is it best to have the entrance of 
hives open the full width during the 
Winter ?” 

‘* No,” several answered. 

‘*What is the best honey-producing 
plant in Colorado ?” 

Some said cleome; many said alfalfa. 

President Milleson delivered his ad- 
dress at this time in the proceedings. 

The following officers were elected for 
1892: 

President—-E. B. Porter, Longmont. 

Secretary—H. Knight, Littleton. 

Vice-President-at-Large—R. C. Aiken, 
Loveland. 


Treasurer—Mrs. R. H. Rhodes, Ar- 


vada. 

Member of Executive Committe—Mrs. 
Levi Booth. 

A communication from the World’s 
Fair commissioners was read and ap- 
proved. 

The following were appointed on the 
World’s Fair committee: Benj. Hon- 
nett, J. B. Adams, and Mrs. M. M. 
White. 

An invitation was received to attend 
the Farmers’ Institute at Golden, Colo. 

The by-laws were changed to read, 
‘* membership fees, $1.00.” 

A discussion of various subjects then 
followed. 

Bills were read and referred to Finance 
Committee; presentation of gavel to 
President Porter by ex-President Mille- 
son; and a vote of thanks tendered to 
the retiring President. 

After discussion, it was decided to 
hold the next meeting in night sessions, 
at Golden, Colo., April 21, 1892. 

Adjourned. 

H. Knieut, Sec. 


—— 


Yellow Bees vs. the Blacks 


THOS. JOHNSON. 








On page 192 Mr. A. D. Ellingwood 
gives the idea that the black bees are 
superior to Italians. Healso states that 
he has made a canvass of the Eastern 
States, and finds the blacks popular, and 
that he has been complimented upon his 
courage in defending them. 

The Italian bees are far superior to 
the blacks. They are more docile, more 
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prolific, better honey-gatherers, and can 
reach nectar in red clover and other 
bloom of like nature, where the blacks 
cannot. 

They are better protectors of their 
homes from intruders, keep the moths 
clear from their homes, and will stick to 
the comb better when handling. They 
are better comb builders, for the reason 
that they do not use as much wax to 
accomplish the same result, by one-third, 
as do the blacks. 

It is true that the honey when capped 
by the blacks is whiter, for the reason 
that they do not fill the cells so com- 
pactly as the Italians; and also because 
the blacks use double the wax for cap- 
ping that the Italians do. I discovered 
this by microscopical examination. 

In 1891 I had 2 colonies three mileg 
from my home for an experiment—one 
colony of Italians and one colony.of the 
best blacks I could procure. I kept 
them from swarming, and both were 
worked for extracted-honey. The Ital- 
ians produced 120 pounds, and the 
blacks 25 pounds of honey. I had both 
of the queens’ wings clipped, and the 
same queens were with the colonies on 
Oct. 15. 

Mr. Ellingwood says that his Italians 
swarm too much. There is a difference 
in families, and I am as particular in 
breeding for non-swarming, as well as 
other points, and every queen-breeder 
should be. He says that he has six 
years’ experience, and is prepared to 
prove wonders for his favorite blacks. 
I am just as well prepared to defend the 
yellow race of bees. I have now four 
different varieties of bees, and will run 
three different apiaries this year. I am 
not prejudiced against any race of bees, 
and I have had more or less to do with 
bees since 1860; still I find lots to 
learn, and sometimes, when I try to in- 
vestigate in bee-culture, and get puzzled, 
I begin to think that there is lots yet to 
learn about bees, and some of the best 

‘ questions to be solved will never be fully 
understood. 

Coon Rapids, Iowa. 


Ontario Convention. 


The annual meeting was held at Lon- 
don, Ont., on Jan. 5 and 6, 1892. 
President Pringle in the chair, who gave 
an excellent address. 

One subject presented was ‘‘ Hives and 
Wintering,” by D. Chalmers. This 
brought oui remarks on the wintering 
of bees. 





An essay by Mr. R. H. Smith; of 
Bracebridge, was accompanied by a 
photograph of his exhibit at the last 
Toronto Industrial Fair, which was very 
fine, and all the more interesting because 
it came from Muskoka, and showed that 
first-class honey can be produced even 
in that northerly. region. 


The report of the foul-brood inspector, 
Mr. McEvoy, showed what had been 
done during the past year to repress and 
exterminate that fell scourge of the 
apiary. 

An essay was read by Mr. R. H. 
Myers, of Stratford, on ‘* Rendering old 
combs,” which contained much practical 
information, and led to some useful 
discussion. The ‘‘sun extractor” was 
recommended by several who had tried 
it, as the best method of rendering old 
comb into beeswax. 


Mr. J. B. Hall, of Woodstock, read an 
essay on ‘‘Comb or extracted-honey— 
which ?” It was valuable as giving the 
experience of one of the best honey pro- 
ducers-in Canada. He stated that, with 
good management, 80 per cent. of comb- 
honey could be got, as against 100 per 
cent. of extracted, with the advantage 
of empty combs to work with for the 
extracted article. 

Mr. Jacob Alpaugh, of St. Shomas, 
one of the best bee-keepers in Ontario, 
has devised a new system of manage- 
ment for the production of a large 
average of comb-honey. 

The Treasurer’s report showed the 
finances of the Association to be ina 
prosperous condition. Mr. F. A. Gem- 
mill, of Stratford, was appointed Presi- 


* dent for the coming year, and Walkerton 


was chosen as the place for the next 
annual meeting.—Montreal Witness. 


[The matter concerning affiliation was 
published on page 185. 
The essays will be given hereafter as 
‘opportunity offers.—Ep. } 
ee © 


Our Book—Bees and Honey. 


A new (the eighth) edition of the well- 


known work, ‘Bees and Honey, or the 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure and 
Profit,” thoroughly revised and largely re- 
written, is sent to us by Thos. G. Newman, 
the author, Chicago. It is a duodecimo 
volume of 250 pages, adorned with a great 
number of illustrations (including por- 
traits of all the chief students of the bee, 
living and dead), and neatly bound in cloth. 
The price is $1.—Country Gentleman. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and place of meeting. 


1892, 
Apr. 6, 7.—Texas State, at Geocnvite, Tex. 
A. H. Jones, Sec., Golden, Tex. 


age, 7.—Utah, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
okn C. Swaner, Sec., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Apr. 21.—Colorado State, at Golden, Colo. 
H. Knight, Sec., Littleton. Colo. 


May 5. foe Co., at Brooklyn, Pa. 
Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


May 28.—Haldimand, at Nelles’ Corners, Ont. 
E. C. Campbell, Sec. Cayuga, Ont. 
(@ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue EpiTor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


haar RE ag a Secor..Forest City, Iowa. 
SECRETARY—W Hutchinson....Flint, Mich. 


——_ «e @ me 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union, 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





Bee and Honey Gossip. 


@” Do not write a ayaiss for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





oP NPR IRL EN 


Packed with Forest Leaves. 


My bees are apparently wintering 
well, notwithstanding they stored noth- 
ing last Summer but honey-dew. Ihave 
9 colonies; 3 in the cellar, and 6 packed 
in forest leaves, on the summer stands. 
Those on the summer stands seem to be 
very lively, every warm, sunny day. I 
am prejudiced against cellar wintering, 
because I lost 14 colonies, a few years 
since, in the cellar, on account of their 
fouling the combs, causing them to 
mold. This is an experiment. 

Levi Hiea@ins. 

Orion, Ills., Feb. 22, 1892. 





Brown Bees for Honey. 


I have spent a good deal of money to 
get Italians, and now I am getting rid of 
or trading them for our wild native 
brown bees. The Italian bees are no 
good here, only to rob and sting and 
swarm. By putting brood-frames in the 
top story, we can get some surplus 














honey, but Italians will not put any 
honey in the 44%x4¥% sections. I have 
one Italian colony that swarmed seven 
times in one Summer, and I had to 
unite two swarms to Winter them. I 
have handled bees for over 30 years, 
and have tried the Italians for 6 years, 
and I find that our native brown bees 
are far ahead of them in every way. I 
had a little over three tons of comb- 
honey last season, and it was all from 
black or brown bees. I had 23 colonies 
of Italians, but not a pound of surplus 
honey from them. I want to defend the 
bees which I know are the best for 
business. SETH NELSON. 
Wistar, Pa. 


> ~——e + 


Planting Basswood Trees. 


' 1. Would it pay to set out basswoods 
in a vicinity where the honey-flow ends 
with white clover? 2. If so, how many 
should I set per each colony? 3. How 
long would I have to wait before I get 
any benefit from them ? PENNA. 


[It would doubtless pay to set out 
young basswood trees from 38 to 6 feet 
high. They take “about five years to 
bear a fair amount of blossoms. Plant- 
ing from the seed is quite unSatisfactory. 
One tree should furnish enough honey 
for 3 or 4 colonies in good seasons. It 
usually gives nectar in alternate years. 
—Ep.] 


Many Colonies Weak. 


Cold weather has kept the bees in the 
hives seven weeks or more. No doubt 
they are suffering for wantof a flight. 
Open weather in Fall and December 
weakened many colonies. Probably the 
loss will be considerable. 

J. H. ANDRE. 

Lockwood, N. Y., Feb. 24, 1892. 





Song Birds have Come. 


We have had a severe Winter for this 
country. My bees brought in their first 
pollen on Feb. 22. Last year their first 
pollen was brought in on Feb. 17. 
There has not been a week but my bees 
have had a *‘ flight.” The coldest morn- 
ing the thermometer indicated 10 
above zero. This has been a beautiful, 
warm day. The woods have been vocal 
with the songs of birds. 

J. G. TEKTER. 

Athens, Tenn., Feb. 22, 1892 
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Room for Exhibits at the World’s Fair. 


I see that it is proposed to hold a bee- 
keepers’ convention at Chicago during 
the World’s Fair, and that Mrs. Harri- 
son proposes to invite the bee-keepers of 
all nations to come and bring their hives, 
whether of ‘* wood, straw, earthenware, 
stone or mud. Tell them to come and 
be welcome.” Now, if each can have 
but 10 feet square for bees and bee- 
fixtures, what could be done with any 
hives or bee-fixtures if brought. At the 
Ohio Centennial, in 1888, nearly all the 
space in a good-sized room was filled, 
and still very good displays of honey, 
where the countries had their exhibits 
of fruit, veg@tables and grain; and 
Roots’ machinery for making sections in 
still another place, but possibly we es 
all have room enough. 

O. B. hastions. 

Marshalltown, Iowa, Feb. 23, 1892. 


[The ‘‘room” question is a difficult 
one to solve. There is to be a space 
400 feet long by 5 feet wide against a 
wall where two or three shelves may be 
placed, which can be used for the exhibit 
of apiarian supplies—but to show thou- 
sands of full size hives would be useless 
when small models will be better, and 
take up much less room.—EbD. | 





Wintering Nicely—Fine Weather. 


For the last two years I have been in 
the employ of E. 8S. Dundy, Jr., Clerk of 
the United States Court of Nebraska. 
The first of March I take charge of P. 
W. Birkhauser’s stock farm. He is 
chairman of the Board of Public Works 
of Omaha, so you see I am in the employ 
of business men of considerable influence. 
My bees are all wintering in the cellar, 
and are doing nicely so far. My crop of 
honey last year was light, but of fine 
quality. I sold all I had to spare to one 
groceryman in the city. 

W. H. MARTIN. 

Richfield, Nebr., Feb. 22, 1892. 


Bees Wintering Well. 


Bees did well in this part of Nebraska 
last year, and are wintering well so far 
this Winter. I had 14 colonies of bees 
last Spring, doubled my number, and 
took about 1,500 pounds of surplus 
honey, with plenty of stores in the hives 
for Winter. J. M. CARR. 

Harvard, Nebr., Feb. 22, 1892. 





Alighting of Swarms. =f 

The first swarm I had last Summer, 
after flying around sometime, finally 
alighted onan old robin’s nest that was 
in plain sight, so I took two pieces of 
old black cloth, and went to an apple 
tree and a cherry tree and wrapped it 
around some limbs so as to make a bunch 
about half as large as a man’s hat. The 
next 3 swarms that came out alighted 
onthem. This was all I had. I be- 
lieve it a perfect success, but as this is 
the only trial Ihave had, 1 cannot tell 
certainly. It will bea great benefit to 
every man that has a swarm to hive, if 
he can get them to alight to suit him, as 
mine have so far. 

. H. C. GiIrrorp. 
Morris, Ills., Feb. 24, 1892. 


Naphthaline for Foul-Brood. 


Dr. Miller, in a late BEE JOURNAL, 
said that he wanted some one to try 
naphthaline, if bee-keepers in England 
said that it would prevent foul-brood. I 
have been trying to get it, but our drug- 
store keepers know nothing about it. 
Will the Doctor please tell us where to 
getit? Ihave 3 or 4 diseased colonies 
every year, and will try it, if Lcan get 
it. C. W. LEAH. 

Spanish Fork, Utah. 


[That it could not be readily obtained 
in Utah is not surprising. It is on sale 
here. It is used also for destroying 
moths. Balls made of it are put into 
closets, drawers, etc., and the moths will 
*“‘give it a wide berth.” We greatly 
dislike its perfume. There are two 
kinds—the commercial naphthaline can 
be bought for about 10 cents per pound, 
but the imported is a pure article, put 
up in packets containing one ounce, and 
sells at 50 cents.—Ep. } 

—_—~+> ~- <m --+ 2 
It is so Good. 

The ILLUSTRATED HomME JOURNAL is 
received. Iam gladI found your adver- 
tisement. Iam much pleased with the 
Home JOURNAL. It is so good, that I do 


not think I will do without it any more. 
MOLLIE WEBSTER. 








Hygiene, Colo. 
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Josh Billings said: ‘‘Self-made men 





are ’most alwuz apt to be a leetle too 
proud uv the job.” 
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Wavelets of News. 
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Things Worth Remembering. 


Do not be frightened if you find con- 
siderable of a brownish powder dropped 
on the floor board of your hives under 
the combs. Itis the chippings that the 
bees throw down when they uncap the 
honey. 

If the snow covers up your hives, I do 
not know that I would dig them out. At 
least not as long as there is no thaw, 
and the snow is in its naturally loose 
condition. If it thaws and then freezes, 
closing the entrance with ice, then it is 
better cleaned out. 

A space under frames in Winter—even 
as much as 2 inches—is growing in 
favor. Itis good out or indoors. It 
keeps the entrances from being clogged, 
and seems to be a benefit otherwise, per- 
haps allowing the bees better air. 


The Winter entrance should always be 
as large as in Summer. Mine in the 
cellar are about four times as large as 
in Summer. That gives plenty of 
chance for the moisture and impure air 
to pass out and pure air to come in.—C. 
C. MILLER, in the National Stockman. 








Bees as Messengers. 


Where will the imagination of inquir- 
ing thinkers ever stop? We already 
had carrier pigeons, swallows as harbin- 
gers, now we have bees and wasps as 
messengers. A bee-keeper of the Gir- 
onde, M. Teynac, formed the idea of 
ascertaining whether insects might not 
be capable of performing, within a small 
radius, what bees do at a great distance, 
namely, carry messages. Experiments 
are always interesting. 


Numerous observations have estab- 
lished the fact that if bees are enclosed 
in a box, or other receptacle, and carried 
to a distance of from two to three miles 
from the hive, and of the bees which 
have regained their liberty, will soon 
take flight in the direction of their hive. 
Those more rapid than the rest will 
traverse the intervening space in 20 or 
25 minutes, which corresponds to a 
speed of about 8 miles an hour. 


Starting from this fact, M. Teynac 
has led the way in the introduction of 
carrier bees. Suppose the owner wishes 
to initiate intercommunication with a 
person several miles off. He will first 
send him a small hive for conveying the 
bees. Itis a box witha cover of wire 





netting, provided on one side with small 
holes that can be closed with a hinged 
lid. The bees are put in through these 
holes. The little box isso light that it 
can be sent by post. On reaching their 
destination, the insects are set free in a 
room provided with honey for their use. 
While the bee is regaling itself, a min- 
ute dispatch, prepared beforehand, is 
fixed on its thorax. This dispatch is a 
light and short leaf of paper, split with 
a chisel, so as to form two feet, which 
are coated with isinglass. 


The bee is seized, and the paper ap- 
plied quickly, so that the glue touches 
neither the head nor the wings. After 
this the insect is set at liberty, and it 
unhesitatingly sets off in a direct line 
towards its former domicile. There it 
meets with an unexpected obstacle. In 
front of the doorway of each hive a 
small tin box has been placed, which is 
pierced on one side with holes just large 
enpugh to allow a single bee to pass 
through. But the latter, embarrassed by 
the dispatch which it bears on its back, 
like a rigid wing, makes unavailing 
efforts to pass through. It is obliged to 
wait until it is relieved of its burden. In 
this way M. Teynac has several times 
successfully experimented.—British Bee 
Journal. 








Convention Notices. 





UTAH.—The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold its annual convention in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, on April 7, 1899. 

JOHN C. SWANER, Sec. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 





COLORADO.—The Spring meeting of the 
Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in Golden, Colo., on April 21, 1892. 

E. B. PORTER, Pres. 

H. Kniaut, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


TEXAS.—The 14th annual meeting of the 
Texas State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Greenville. Hunt Co., Tex.,on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, April 6 and 7,1892. Ali 
interested are invited. A. H. JONES, Sec. 

Golden, Wood Co., Tex. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The tenth semi-annual 
meeting of the minor - Co. Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held at Buliard’s Hotel in 
Brooklyn, Pa.,on Thursday, May 5, 1892, at 
10a.m. All are cordially invited. 

Harford, Pa. H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 





—_— 


The latest edition of ‘“ Bees and Honey ” 
is received. It is a gem in literature, and I 
consider it the finest work on the subject 
extant. The portraits are alone worth the 
money. The magnificent engravings are 
the wonder of the old-time bee-keeper.—S, 
J. Youngman, Lakeview, Mich. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 





No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


A line of this ty pe will admit about eight words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 


Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line.* 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 





Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS: 

On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 10%; 8 times, 
15%; 13 times, 20%; 26 times, 30%; 52 
times, 40%. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15%: 8 times, 
20%; 13 times, 25%; 26 times, 40%; 52 
times, 50%. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20%; 8 times, 
25%; 13 times, 30%; 26 times, 50%; 52 
times, 60%. 

On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 








Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 





ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Special Notices. 


(Ge~ Send us one new subscription, with 





$1.00, and we will present you with a nice © 


Pocket Dictionary. 


(Ge The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


(Ge Systematic work in the Apiary will 


pay. Use the Apiary Register. It costs: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 25 

** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(Ge As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 

et mixed. Please write American Bee 

ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 





YOU NEED an Apiary Register, 
and should keep it posted up, so as to be 
able to know all about any colony of 
bees in your yard ata moment’s notice. 


r It devotes two pages to every colony. 


You can get one large enough for 50 
colonies for a dollar, bound in full 
leather and postage paid. Send for one 
before you forget it, and put it to a good 
use. Letit contain all that you will 
want to know about your bees—includ- 
ing a cash account. We will send you 
one large enough for 100 colonies for 
$1.25; or for 200 colonies for $1.50. 
Order one now. 





> 


Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 
book, ‘‘ Bees and Honey;” should write 
for terms. 








oo. 





We Club the American Bee Journal 
and the [Illustrated Home Journal, one 
year for $1.35. Both of these and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, for one year, 
for $2.15. 


If You Mave any honey to sell, 
get some Honey Almanacs and scatter 
in your locality. They will sell it all in 
a very short time. 








oe 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his ‘‘Nonpareil.” 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 
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Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bez JOURNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 
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When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Brz JouRNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents, 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Olub. 
The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 





an¢ Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200....175 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 175 ... 165 
American Bee-Keeper....... 1 50.... 140 

The 7 above-named papers ...... 600.... 500 

and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 2 40.... 2 25 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.... 200 
Fore Be New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 2 25 

little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 1 75 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 150.... 140 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 200 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 
Farmer's Account Book..... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide ...... 1 50.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,’”’.. 150.... 140 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 135 
Convention Hend-Book...... 150.... 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200....175 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 200.... 170 
History of National ay 150.... 125 
American Poultry Journal.. 2 25.... 150 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 175 
Orange Judd Farmer......:. 200.... 175 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 200.... 175 
Prairie Farmer............... 200.... 175 
Illustrated Home Journal.. 150.... 135 
American Garden ........... 250.... 200 
Rural New Yorker .......... 300.... 225 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 1 50.... 135 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 
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If You Want to know how Queens 
are fertilized in upper stories, while an 
old Queen is laying below—how to safely 
introduce Queens at any time when bees 
can’ fly—all about different bees, ship- 
ping Queens, forming nuclei, multiply- 
ing or uniting colonies, etc.—send us 
$1.00 for * Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing ;” 
170 pages; bound in cloth, and as in- 
teresting as a story. 
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Winter Problem in bee-keeping; 
by G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, who has had 
25 years’ experience in bee-keeping, and 
for the past 5 years has devoted all his 
time and energies to the pursuit. Price, 
50 cents. For sale at this office, 


























The Convention Hand - Book 
is very convenient at Bee-Conventions. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee- {hy 
Conventions; Constitution and By-Laws a! 
for a Local Society ; Programme for a Con- ik 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 
pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 
questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 
the right size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one new subscription to 
the Bez JourNa. (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same),or 2 subscribers to the Home JouRNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the Ber 
JOURNAL. 
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When Writing a letter be sure 
to sign it. Too often we get letters 
with the name of the post-office, but no 
County or State. One such came 
recently, and we looked into the Postal 
Guide and found, there were places by 
that name in 13 States. Be sure to i 
stamp your letter, or it may go to the 
dead letter office, in Washington, D.C. fit 
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The Honey-Bee; Its Natura! | 
History, Anatomy and Physiology. By 1 
T. W. Cowan, editor of the British Bee lal 
Journal, 72 figures, and 136 illustra- + 
tions. $1.00. 


<<< _____ 


For sale at this office. 



















I Know an advertiser, says the } 
Shoe Recorder, which took 10 per cent. Ha 
of last year’s profits and invested it in 
advertising. That is a good idea, and 

one that pays well. 


——- > -+ 


A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only one new 
subscriber to this JOURNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just right for 
the pocket. Price, 25 cents. 
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Trip-Hammer advertising is the 
kind that creates industries that make 
us marvel at their magnitude. How 
long would it take to shape the hot iron 
if a stroke was given this week and an- 
other six months hence? Constant 
pounding is what does the business, 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 27 17. white comb sel- 
ling at 16c.; other grades 10@14c. Extracted 
slow demand, ag: + th 4c. Beeswax, 26c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8S. Water St. 


NEW rome. Feb. 27.—Little demand, sufli- 

toms suppl We quote: Fancy white 1-lbs., 

@l4c.; o grades, lilc.; buckwheat, 9c.— 

mal California, white clover and bass- 

wood, 7@7%c.; Southern, ee zm per gallon. 
Beeswax, very scarce at 28@29 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Feb.27.—Demand slow, 
and market well supplied. White comb, 11b. 
men aap dark, 9@12c. Extracted — White, 

7c; dark, 5@6c. ett ~ in light supply, 


and demand MeMoNS Mo ry & CO. 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 27.—Trade is quiet. Ex- 
tracted, 5@8c. Choice comb honey. 14@16c. 
Beeswax is good in demand, at 23@25a for 
good to choice yellow. 
Cc. F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Central ‘Aves. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 27.—Demand for honey is 
small,with adequate supply. We quote: Fancy 
1-Ib. clover, 14c.; fair, 1O@lle Buckwheat. 
8@9c. Fancy 2-Ib. clover, lic.; fair. 9@10c.; 
buckwheat, 7@8c. Extracted, clover. 7c. lb.; 
buckwheat, 6c. Beeswax, fair demand, 28@30 

CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 110 Hudson St. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Feb.27.—Demand 
with large supply of comb. Wequote: Comb 
—1l-lb. fancy, 15@16c; dark, 12@13c. Ex- 
tracted—W hite, 7@7%c; dark, 5@6c. Beeswax 
—None in market; light demand. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


DETROIT, Feb. 27.—The demand for comb- 
honey is fair and supply moderate. We quote: 
Comb, 12@13c; extracted, 7@8c. Beeswax in 
good supply, and light demand, at 25@26c, 

M. H. HUNT, Beli Branch, Mich. 


CHICAS. pe. 27.—Demand good and sup- 
sufficient. ¢-- Comb, 14@16c. Ex- 
tracted, 6o7e. eeswax, in light supply, and 
good demand, “ 25@27c. 

J. A. LAMON, 44-46 8. Water St. 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 27.—Demand fair > 
supply good, except of the a quality. 
7: Comb—choice, 1-lb., 15@16c: fais 

3@14c; dark, 10@12c. Extracted—white, in 
barrels or kegs, 7%@8ec; dark, 6@6%c. Bees- 
wax, 23@28c. 
A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 26.—Demand 4 
supplysmall. Wequote: Comb, 1-lb.,10@14c. 
Extracted, 54@6c. Beeswax, in light supply 
and good demand, at 23@25c 

SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 
16 Drumm Street. 


SERRE APOE MINN... Feb.27.—Demand is 
moderate, ey ample, and shipments com- 
ing in a e quote: White comb, 17@18 
cts.; dark, 14@15c. Extracted, 10@10%c. 

STEWART & ELLIOTT. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 27.—Demand is now good 

ly is not heavy. We quote: Comb, best 

grades, 15@16c. xtracted, 6@8c. Beeswax, 
26@27c, R.A, BURNETT, 161 8, Water St. 





BOSTON, Feb. 27.—Demand.is li Bt, supeay 
-_ le. We quote: 1-h. fancy white comb, 
15¢c; extracted, 6@7c. Beeswax,.none in 


ee 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham St. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 27.—Demand is slow, 
supply not liberal, as stock is mostly in. We 
quote: White comb, 12@15c; buckwheat and 
mixed, 8@12c. Extracted — Ligh t, 7@7%e; 
dark, 6@6\%c. <1" > Magetated ight, and de- 
mand atenty, at 28@29 

H.R WRIGHT. "326-328 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 27.—Demand is light, and 
supply large, except buckwheat comb. We 
quote: Fancy white comb, 12@14c; buck- 
wheat, 9@ilc. Extracted—Clover and bass- 
wood in good demand at 64%@7c; buckwheat 
ind emand at 5@6c. Beeswax in fair demand 
at 26@28c. 

F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 27.— Demand moderate, 
and supply reduced, with no more glassed -b 
nor paper cartons, 1-h. We quote: Comb, 
1-bh, 14@15c. Extracted—Basswood, 7 @7e: 
buckwheat, 5%@6%; Mangrove, 68@75c per 
~ Good demand for dark extracted honey. 

eeswax, in fair supply, with small demand, 
at by g 

G. STROHMEYER & CO., 122 Water St. 
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Supply Dealers should write to us 
for wholesale terms and cut for Hastings’ 
Perfection Feeders. 
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Wants or Exchanges. 


PRA PSA PSA PIN AISA ISO I NF IRF PF SPLEEN IEA IRIN 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. lf over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





ANTED—A No. of Colonies of Bees, Ital- 
AA a preferred. J.B.Stone,South Park,Kan 
2b 


ANTED—An nt in every county for 
our New “St. Joe Hive.” St. JOSEPH 
APIARY Co., St. Joe, Mo. 


es end vet to send for my 

ieee and samples of Comb foundation. 

1 14 Aco eS HIM Kaukauna, Wis. 
tf 


Wye Antse-4 situation in an apiary or hive 
manufactory. Iam willing tomake my- 

self pene useful. J.W. TEF 

5Atf 318 Swan St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


alain a a exchange Bees. Honey tind 
lies for Cash or Tinners’ Tools. 
7. “Ms BUCKLEW. Warsaw. Coshocton Co., 0. 

















eS situation in an apiary by a 
person of considerable experience. 
W.0O. SCHOLL, Wellsville, Franklin Co., Kan. 


EXCHANGE—A 10-inch Pelham Fouh- 

dation Mill, in No.1 order, for offers or 

cash. Write for Circular of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
ary “ NO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo, 
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